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A LOST JEWISH SECT 



JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
Philadelphia Divinity School 



It is little more than a year ago that the Biblical World pub- 
lished an account of Dr. J. Rendel Harris' remarkable discovery of 
the Odes of Solomon — the first notice of the subject to appear in 
an American journal. 1 In the same summer there appeared another 
publication of a "find" that in some respects resembles those 
anonymous Odes. In the first volume of a work called Documents 
of Jewish Sectaries, 2 Dr. Schechter, the distinguished scholar and 
president of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York, has 
published some manuscripts which he entitles (provisionally) 
Fragments of a Zadokite Work. The caption is not very illumi- 
nating, but the subject-matter must at once claim our interest 
when we learn that these ancient manuscripts, found in the Genizah, 
or storeroom for disused books, of the old Jewish Synagogue in 
Cairo, 3 reveal to us the remains of a Jewish sect dating from before 
the beginning of the Christian era, leaving hardly any, more 
probably, no traces of its existence, except such as are now recovered 
in these musty leaves. 

These Jewish documents offer very different material from the 
Odes of Solomon. The latter are poetic and mystic effusions of 
a very high order; they can still be read with spiritual profit, and 
are worthy representatives of the "psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs" of the early church. No such literary charm attaches to 
the later discovery from the Genizah; it contains an obscure, 
intentionally mystified account of the history of the sect, in the 
style that is termed in Jewish literature Haggada, and a very poor 
specimen at that, along with the peculiar code of the body, the 

1 In the August number, 1910. 

2 Published by The Cambridge University Press, 1010. 

s On this literary rubbish heap and its contents, see the lively account given by 
Dr. Schechter in the first two chapters of his Studies in Judaism, second series, Phila- 
delphia, 1908. 
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law and its exposition, or Halacha. But both series of documents 
unfold to us unknown and unexpected corners of Judaism and 
Christianity, difficult to fit into our historical systems, and bound 
to result in considerable historical readjustments. The value of 
the Odes is proved by the very large amount of critical material 
that has appeared on the subject within the past year, and which 
is still fast increasing, and in somewhat the same way, though 
to a less degree, the scholarly world is now turning its attention 
to these sectarian Jewish documents, which promise to produce 
an extensive literature. The argument over the historical indica- 
tions of the documents has already become complicated, and as 
various theories have been advanced for them as for the Odes of 
Solomon. 4 

The documents are two in number, one of sixteen pages, the 
other a single leaf, two pages. The editor would date the former 
about the tenth century, the second a century or two later. The 
second text is in part parallel to the first, in part offers additional 
material; it may be described as a recension, perhaps with supple- 
mentary material. The Hebrew is classical in syntax, but the text 
is in a wretched condition, often unintelligible and requiring of 
the scholar many essays at restoration, all which shows that a 
long history lies behind our fairly modern manuscripts. Many 
Hebrew words belong to the mediaeval Jewish vocabulary, but, 
as Professor Moore remarks, there was a dark age between the 
close of the Old Testament and the rise of the Mishna (the earliest 
stratum of the Talmud), so that conclusions from the vocabulary 
are in general precarious. The historical references in the manu- 
scripts all point to the Greek period, according to the view of 
some to the early Roman period, but as there is no reference to 
the destruction of the temple, 70 a.d., this would seem to be the 
latest possible terminus ad quern for the historical reminiscences. 

* I refer here to the important articles which are accessible to the readers of the 
Biblical World and will cite them on opportunity below: G. Margoliouth, Athenaeum 
(London), November 26, 1910; E. N. Adler, ibid., February 4, 191 1; G. F. Moore, 
"The Covenanters of Damascus," Harvard Theological Review, 191 1, pp. 33°-3 77; 
W. H. Ward, "The Zadokite Document," Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1911; K. Kohler, 
"Dositheus, the Samaritan Heresiarch, and His Relations to Jewish and Christian 
Doctrines and Sects," American Journal of Theology, July, 1 911. 
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The documents have served as part of the sacred literature, the 
sectarian Talmud, we might say, of the sect concerned, or perhaps 
of a series of sects, for many centuries, and the manuscripts may 
contain many overlying recensions and perversions. The mutilated 
and frequently unintelligible condition of the present text indicates 
that, despite the simplicity of style, the last copyist was working 
on a dead letter which he hardly understood and in which he had 
only an antiquarian interest. 

The first half of the longer manuscript gives the history of the 
sect in veiled allusions, with almost no exact statements of fact, 
imbedded in a long and tiresome exhortation; the second manu- 
script is of the same character, and continues this material. For 
this admixture of history and exhortation we may compare the far 
more classical introduction to the Book of Deuteronomy (chaps. 
1-4), the Epistle to the Hebrews, and various specimens of apocry- 
phal literature like the Book of Jubilees ; the second half is Halachic, 
giving the peculiar law of the sect. Several of the introductory 
paragraphs are introduced with the quite biblical summons, "Now 
therefore, children, hearken unto me." This part is heavily inter- 
larded with quotations from Scripture, sometimes introduced with 
the formula which orthodox Judaism requires, "As said the prophet 
Isaiah," or the like, but often without this, while at times biblical 
quotations are strung together without distinction; we might 
compare the mosaic in Rom. 3 : 10 ff . There is also a constant 
reminiscence of biblical phrases. The quotations are most inex- 
actly given, although this may be due to the fault of copyists. 
The second half of the first and longer manuscript is Halachic, 
presenting the law of the sect. It is not systematically arranged, 
and we may suppose that much disruption has occurred in the 
arrangement. 

The outlines of the history are as follows. There is recorded 
in the first chapter a great defection of Israel from God, but "when 
he remembered the covenant of the forefathers, he left a remnant 
to Israel and gave them not over to extermination. And at the 
end of wrath, 390 years after he had delivered them into the hand 
of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, he remembered them and 
made bud from Israel and Aaron a root of a plant (cf. Isa. 60:21) 
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to inherit his land and to rejoice in the good of his earth. And 
they meditated over their sin, and knew that they were guilty men, 
and they were like the blind groping in the way 20 years. And 
God considered their deeds, for they sought him with a perfect 
heart, and he raised for them a teacher of righteousness, to make 
them walk in the way of his heart." This, the most important 
historical passage, gives a sample of the writer's style and method. 
Subsequently we learn that this Teacher of Righteousness, who 
was descended from Israel and Aaron (i.e., from the priestly family 
and lay Israel ?) was God's Anointed, or literally Messiah, a con- 
stant Old Testament epithet for the high priest, as well as for the 
Davidic king; he is also the Star who was prophesied by Balaam 
(Num. 24:17). The house of Judah is thus not only overlooked, 
but it is actually outlawed; "one shall not join the house of Judah" 
and the princes of that tribe shall be visited by the divine wrath. 
The remnant that adhered to this Teacher, also called the Unique 
One, the Lawgiver, etc., followed him to Damascus, where they 
entered into "the New Covenant" (cf. Jer. 31:315.; Heb. 10: 
15 ff.). Scriptural prophecy for this home of the sect is found in 
a perversion of Amos 5:27.* But a great apostasy arose in the 
sect, consisting of "men of scoffing," one of whom is singled out 
as "the man of scoffing" and "the man of lies"; these are all 
bitterly reprobated. Finally there is the expectation of the rise 
of "the Teacher of Righteousness" or "the Messiah" in the latter 
days, who will bring the judgment of God upon Israel. Dr. 
Schechter thinks that the use of the same titles for the historical 
and the expected lawgiver indicates the belief in the resurrection 
of the former; but as Professor Moore argues there is no such 
identification. History was simply to repeat itself; probably 
Deut. 15:15 underlay this inchoate doctrine, which much resembles 
the messianic theology of the Samaritans, for whom the Messiah 
was to be primarily a teacher (cf. John 4:25). 

The theology is good Jewish. The Ineffable Name is avoided 
entirely, the word El being used, which occurs in the Old Testament 

s For the size and weight of the Jewish Community in Damascus, see Acts, chap. 
o. Josephus tells that the Romans upon the destruction of Jerusalem massacred 
10,000 (in another passage 16,000) Jews in Damascus. 
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only as a poetic designation of God; "the Name" is also used, 
and the simple pronoun "He" occurs (compare the similar use in 
the First Epistle of John). The Pentateuch is the chief authority, 
but quotations are taken from throughout the Canon, and the 
Prophets are especially favored. But the scriptures of the sect 
extend beyond the Old Testament. The apocryphal or pseude- 
pigraphical Book of Jubilees is once cited by name, and there are 
abundant allusions and references to it; the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs is known and cited, and the Book of Enoch 
is evidently used. There is allusion to some unknown book 
containing "the word which Jeremiah spoke to Baruch son of 
Neriah and Gehazi servant of Elisha." There are also two manuals 
of the law of the sect, an esoteric Talmud, called the Book of the 
Hagu and the Book of the Foundations, perhaps better, the Prin- 
ciples. Hagu is a new word, but it is derived from a well-known 
biblical Hebrew verb, translated by "meditate" (e.g., Josh. 1:6, 
a passage which Dr. Adler thinks is the origin of the title); it is 
used in the Psalms and Ecclesiasticus of the study of the Law and 
its exposition, so that Hagu is the practical equivalent of Talmud. 
There is reference to an angelic being the Prince of the Urim 
(Michael?), to Belial and Mastema, the common names of Satan 
in the apocryphal literature, and to the fall of the Watchers (Gen. 
6: iff. and Enoch). There is no doctrine of resurrection, only a 
reference to the covenant of God which will "preserve them to 
a thousand generations," language which need refer only to the 
perpetuation of the sect. 

What appears like a discrepancy from orthodox Judaism in the 
greater extent of scriptural canon does not, for an age before our 
era, denote irregularity on part of the sect. The canon of the 
Old Testament was hardly fixed with positiveness much before 
the time of Jesus Christ, and the apocryphal books had large vogue 
among the Jews of the Dispersion without affecting their standing 
within the Jewish church. Such works are cited in the New 
Testament as scripture, and in one case the Book of Enoch by 
name. When the sect arose the Hebrew canon was not yet the 
article of the standing or falling church. But it is in the matter 
of the Halacha, the canon law, as the Christian would say, wherein 
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the separatist body joined positive issue with regular Judaism. 
For Judaism has always tolerated large variety in belief, but not 
so easily accepted differences in the main points of ceremonial and 
practice of life. These separatists formed not merely a heresy, as 
Paul in one place speaks of the Pharisaic party (Acts 26 : 5) — indeed 
the name Pharisee means separatist, but they constituted a dis- 
tinct sect, to whom Dr. Moore appropriately applies the terms 
well-known in English Protestant history of Covenanters or Come- 
outers; for God had made a New Covenant with them which 
dispossessed the former system as completely as the Mosaic law 
overrode the Noachian Statutes. They are a sect like the Samari- 
tans, which came to be excommunicated primarily because they 
did not worship at Jerusalem. As in the injunction of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (13:13) they "went without the camp," and estab- 
lished a new sanctuary at Damascus. There is no reference to 
the priestly ritual, with one exception, that nothing should be 
offered on the altar on a Sabbath except the burnt-offering, so that 
we may suppose that the orthodox sacrificial ritual prevailed in 
the sect. For it is always the character of a sect to emphasize 
its differences from the mother-body, even if they agree in the 
greater part of the essentials. The unity of sacrificial worship 
was retained; there was to be a City of the Sanctuary, called the 
Purity (just as in the Old Testament "holiness" was a term for 
the holy place) in which very strict laws of cleanliness were enforced. 
Provision was also made for "houses of worship," a rather unique 
word being used (we might compare the Jewish "place of prayer,'' 
Acts 16:13), in the various localities where the sect settled. 

Along with separateness of sanctuary, the sect insisted on 
certain other cardinal differences of Halacha. To it had been 
revealed "the hidden things in which all Israel erred: His holy 
Sabbaths and His glorious festivals, the testimony of His righteous- 
ness and the ways of His truth," etc. In this passage appear two 
of the much stressed points of the sect. They had a different 
calendar from the orthodox Jewish one, probably, on the basis 
of one coincidence of language, agreeing with the peculiar counting 
of the moons laid down in the Book of Jubilees. In the second 
place, Sabbatarian observance was rigorous to the extreme. "A 
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nurse shall not carry the suckling child in or out on the Sabbath." 
"None shall deliver an animal on the day of the Sabbath. And if 
it falls into a pit or ditch, he shall not lift it up on the day of the 
Sabbath." "And if one falls into a pool of water (on the Sabbath) 
.... one shall not bring him up by a ladder or cord or 
instrument." We noticed above the restriction of even the altar 
service on that holy day. These passages illuminate certain well- 
known passages in the New Testament, where the Lord condemns 
the inhumanities of the actual practice of Sabbatarianism, and while 
Jewish scholars object that the New Testament puts a false face 
on the practice, our sect shows how far Sabbatarianism could go; 
it would not have been at all outlawed for its rigor, which would 
be a matter of private opinion. 

The third great point was the matter of what is generally called 
fornication. This includes sexual vice; the sect appears to have 
been puritanical, and there was doubtless enough evil of this 
kind at the age to call for the severest reprobation from strict 
moralists. But it refers particularly to specific laws of marriage, 
which ran counter to the accepted practice of Judaism. The sect 
forbade polygamy, divorce (at least remarriage during the wife's 
life), and the marriage of uncle with niece. These prohibitions 
are interesting to the Christian, for at least in the Roman church 
they are part of the canon law (unless it is overridden by papal 
dispensation). There are also some other matters of more technical 
character in which the sect differed from the Pharisees, and that 
means from early Judaism as we know it, on the whole, for it is 
the Pharisaic tradition that alone has prevailed and survived. 

The most interesting thing in a small sect is generally its political 
constitution, for even from the smallest body we may learn some- 
thing interesting and even useful in the matter of polity. The 
society was hierarchically arranged, into Priests, Levites, Israelites 
(i.e., laymen), and Proselytes, practically the alignment of castes 
in the latter part of the Old Testament. Wherever the society 
was settled its membership constituted a "camp," recalling again, 
with the reminiscence of the wanderings, the language of Hebrews 
that here we have no continuing city, itself a polemic against 
Jerusalem. In each community, it would seem, there was a court 
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of ten men, composed of four members of Levi and Aaron (priests 
and Levites) and six laymen. At the head of this court were a 
priest and a layman, who bore a title unique in Jewish polity, that 
of "Censor," as Dr. Schechter translates it, better " Supervisor," 
with Dr. Moore (compare the Christian title "Bishop"); probably 
" Scrutinizer " would be the best rendering, for this official's chief 
business was to keep the rolls of the society, admit and examine 
new members, discipline backsliders, and readmit penitents. He 
also is to instruct the priest in his duties. It is very interesting 
to notice this bi-personal headship of the community; although 
distinctly sacerdotal, and giving no room for the institute of the 
rabbis, laymen learned in the law, as in Pharisaic Judaism, it 
developed this lay pope. Christian bodies with the best of Protes- 
tant principles have thus an ancient precedent! It is of course a 
replica of the constitution of the reformed Jewish community after 
the Exile, when the high priest and the Davidic prince were joint 
rulers of the church. I think that this provision for a lay Scruti- 
nizer may represent a subsequent development in the history of 
the sect; with the exception of one passage (p. 9 of the MS) the 
law of the Scrutinizer does not appear until the end of the docu- 
ment (pp. 13-16). Sacerdotal rule may have proved a failure in 
secular matters and the lay element have then demanded its part 
in the control. Or this supervisorship may have grown to its 
great powers in much the same way as, according to one theory, 
episcopacy in the Christian church developed the episkopos: he was 
at first the financial officer, and, as holding the money bags, he 
at last became chief of all. 

What now are the origins of this peculiar sect ? Dr. Schechter 
has carefully worked out the clues in many lines. There are 
str ikin g affinities, he finds, not only with the tendencies repre- 
sented in the apocryphal books mentioned above, but also with 
the Samaritans, with one of the sects sprung from the latter body, 
the Dositheans, with the degraded Jewish sect of the Falashas in 
Abyssinia, and especially with the Karaites, a remarkable anti- 
Pharisaic and puritanical sect of the Jews which arose in the seventh 
century, and which has some of its roots in long extinct Sadducee- 
ism. He thinks further that he can more exactly identify the sect 
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by relating it to a certain Zadok and his party or sect, to which 
he thinks the Karaite writings bear witness; one of his chief clues 
for this connection is the insistence upon the rights of the priestly 
family of Zadok. But, as Dr. Moore points out, this clue is falla- 
cious, for there is no reference to a personal Zadok. 

The first counter-view to Schechter's position was a startling 
one announced by Dr. Margoliouth of London, who holds that 
the documents are the remains of an early Jewish-Christian sect, 
which reverenced both John the Baptist (cf. Acts 18:25) and Jesus 
Christ (whom he finds in the text by a very forced interpretation), 
while "the man of scoffing" is the apostle Paul. This may be said 
to be one of those critical hypotheses which have only a historical 
place in the history of criticism, for it has served to draw the 
attention of other scholars more carefully to the subject; but the 
hypothesis is dead. Dr. Israel Levi of Paris boldly takes the 
documents to be Sadducaean, 6 although Schechter had expressed 
the opinion that there are not sufficient points of resemblance to 
support the identification. Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, editor of the 
Independent, has presented just the opposite thesis, that the work 
is Pharisaic. His arguments are not convincing; for instance, 
that the Sadducees were according to Josephus' testimony anti- 
predestinarians — for this testimony is two centuries later than the 
date he would assign to the origin of the sect, and predestinarian- 
ism, as a thoroughly biblical doctrine, was probably earlier accepted 
by all Jews; or that it was the Pharisees who were really the 
lighteners of the burden of the Law by their casuistry, and the 
Sadducees the rigorists of the letter — but the Law in our document 
appears to have undergone a decided extension in the direction of 
Pharisaic development. 

Dr. Moore thinks that the sect cannot as yet be identified; 
he insists on the many and strong ties uniting it with the strange 
schools of early Judaism which produced such a work as the Book 
of the Jubilees, and emphasizes the fact that the Judaism of the 
two centuries before Christ was rife with many varieties. 

This negative but cautious opinion appears to the present 
writer to be the safest. As far as the date of the sect's origin is 

' In the Revue des Studesjuives, 1911, p. 161. 
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concerned, inasmuch as the capture of Jerusalem by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, not to say its sacking by Pompey and its destruction 
by Titus, is not referred to, and there would be every reason for 
the sect to record the judgments that came upon the holy city 
which it had abandoned, there is good reason, with Dr. Ward, 
to date the sect in the earlier part of the second century before 
Christ, before Antiochus' audacious enterprise against the Jewish 
religion. But along with this datum it is to be borne in mind that 
our present documents may represent the accretions of many sub- 
sequent generations, and that they may have become the Scriptures 
of a much younger sect which fitted itself to them as does a hermit 
crab to another's shell. 

The document presents some points of connection with the New 
Testament, not necessarily directly related, but indicating elements 
in earlier Judaism which entered into the spirit of Christianity. 
With the insistence on monogamy (which the Jewish law did not 
require) and the implied objection to divorce, we can compare the 
similar Christian rigorism. With Paul's condemnation of going 
to law with fellow-believers to a Gentile court, is to be compared 
our sect's condemnation of subjecting a fellow-member to capital 
punishment by the Gentiles. Grudging and taking vengeance are 
prescribed in terms that recall Paul's injunction in Rom. 12:19. 
Love and charity, of course within the sect, are enjoined, though 
this charity was by no means peculiar to Christianity. The 
ungodly rulers of the Jews are reprobated because "they rob the 
poor and that widows be their prey," reminding us of Christ's 
denunciation of the scribes and Pharisees in Matt. 23:14. Of 
course these parallels are but correspondences; however, they help 
to illustrate the age of the New Testament. 

Finally, this most interesting discovery of Dr. Schechter's is 
worthy of the notice of the Bible student for this if for nothing 
else: that it calls to our attention the rich and many sided varia- 
tions of early Judaism, which Christians in their ignorance of the 
origins of the New Testament, and Jews, even Jewish scholars, 
in their arbitrary delimitation of genuine Judaism, too much 
ignore. There were the parties of the Pharisees and the Sadducees 
(the latter of whom we know very little), the opposing camps of 
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the Zealots and "the Poor in the Land," that strange esoteric and 
orientalizing sect of the Essenes, which nevertheless kept in com- 
munion with Jerusalem, and others of whom we know only the 
name, like the Boethusians. The Samaritan sect is at least 
known by name to us, although it is not generally recognized that 
it was only an offshoot of genuine Judaism, with a rival sanctuary. 7 
The Assouan papyri have revealed a Jewish temple in the south 
of Egypt, with its regular Jewish cult, and its attempts to keep 
in touch with the mother-church. Early in the second century 
before Christ a rival temple was erected at Leontopolis by an 
ousted branch of the priesthood, with the laudable purpose of pro- 
viding a sanctuary for the Jews of the Diaspora. Variation spells 
vitality; the process reached its acme in the gospel of Christ and 
the extension of the church on equal terms to the Gentiles. But 
with this Judaism could no longer stand the strain, the breaking- 
point was reached. The variant elements went out or were put 
out, Christianity probably assimilating much of them. Judaism 
fell back into the narrow track of an organization that would be 
just one and indivisible. But the essential vitality of even the 
Judaism that was left has manifested itself in its history abundant 
in rich variations through the Middle Ages down to the present. 

' On the numerous Samaritan sects I may refer to my book, The Samaritans 
chap. xiii. 



